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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


nuded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or wakefulness. 
“CAFE DES 

INVALIDES”’ 
does not produce the 
usual effects yet 


“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES”’ 
pleases the most, 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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CEDAR BEDDING 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses and Stables 
Prevents Fleas, Vermin and Disease 
Used in Angell Hospital, and in Dog Shows 
throughout the country. Specially prepared 
and shipped in bales and mats 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Clear 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 C mwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


and CRYSTAL AMMONIA 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 88 Broad St., Boston 


The Animal's Magna Charta 
in Ethnic History and 
in Ethical Truth 


By EDWARD P. BUFFET 


We know of nothing put- 
ting into so few pages the 
story of the Animal in its 
relation to Man through 
human history. It is at 
once scholarly, scientific, 
and interesting. Invalu- 
able to humane workers and 
should be read by all lovers 
of animals. 


Published by the 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Price 15 Cents 


“SUPREME AUTHORITY" | 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Because 
Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges con- 
cur in highest praise of the work as their 
Authority. 

The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools give their 
indorsement. 

The Schoolbooks of the Country adhere 
to the Merriam-Webster system of dia- 
critical marks. 

The Government Printing Office at 
Washington uses it as authority. 

WRITE for a sample page % 
of the New Words, speci- 


men of Regular and India 
Papers, FREE. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Get the Best! 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


(Titles in bold-face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, twelve numbers ending 

with May, 1926, b: ound i in blue cloth,..... each, $1.25 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set . each, $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6} x 33 ‘ "$0.50 per 100 
Write for special price-list ‘of literature in foreign lan- 

guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cts.. .... per, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Crue Ity , Francis H.Rowley, 30. 30 per 100 
Know Your Horse, Major “~ G. Huber 30 
Humane Horse Book, 32 » 5 cts. each or . 5.00 ee ee 
The Horse—Treatment o Som, Diseases, etc. .60 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5. ; 00 “* 

How to Treat a Horse .............. 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Y arrow, ' ean 
Norie and the Outlaw, astory ............ 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card 1.00 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, car mo * 


The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) . 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider.......... Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card...... $1.00 per 100 


The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .. .60 
Humane Education Leaflet, Nos. 3and4... .50 “ “ 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Brown, 318 pp., illus....cloth, $1.50 
The Lady of the cloth, 35 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer. mae Ue 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . ear 4 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8.......... 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 


“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. per doz. ‘50% 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp.,boards, $1.00 


Complete price-list will be mailed free upon application. 


About Other Animals—Continued 


The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 


For oy, s Sake, cloth, 35 cts.............. paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth,35 cts. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts....... paper, 15 cts 


Michael Brother of Jerry, J ack London .. 


cloth, 75 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 cts., two for 25 ets., five or more .. each, 10 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club?. ne - 30 per 100 
Foreword from *‘Michael Brother of “Jerry” 30 
The Horrors of Tr: upping 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp Bile 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had...... oe = 
Humane Education Leafiet, No. 6, Animals. .50 


Humane Education Leaflet, Nc. 7, Cattle .. .50 “ 


Humane Education 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 32 PP» 10 cts. 


Humane Stamps, in colors $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants........... 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard. . ach, 3 cts. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. ‘Rowley, bay 35 cts. 


paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Holes (selections for school 


cloth, 96 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest 55 ets. 
Humane Day Exercises for 192 . .$2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness 3.00 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty....... 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... .30 “ 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 

Festival of Tender Mercies................ 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley.......... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education,8 pp. 1.50 ‘* ‘ 
A Talk with the Teacher.................. 50 
The Coming Education... 

Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons ........... $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each......... 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts............ small, 5 cts 
“Band ‘of 35 ta 
Songs of PPY Life, with music, 8. J. Eddy 50 ots 
Songs of Hoaee ife (56 pages, words only). ‘3. 00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card.......... .50 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............- 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


BIRDS *Sttract BIRDS 


Feeders, Food-houses, Charts, Guides 
EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIRDS 
Catalogue Free. Address 
WINTHROP PACKARD, 3 C St., Canton, Mass. 


Established 1859 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
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Look at the Birds, Dr. Charles Jefferson. "30 
SAWYERS 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COW PER 


Peace on EARTH, 
INDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND Mercy TO 


\ Every Living 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 
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L’4MI DES ANIMAUX tells us that during 
two recent months 6,000 dogs in Berlin were 
destroyed because their owners could not 
afford to pay the license fee. There must 
have been many a sad home. 


Mr. JUSTICE EVE, England, in the 
Chancery Division, making an order for the 
winding up of the affairs of the rodeo, de- 
scribed that ‘sort of entertainment as barba- 
rous. England wants no more of it.” 


THE newspapers receive their full share of 
criticism. All the humane societies of the 
country, however, must gratefully acknowl- 
edge the generous treatment given them by 
the Press during Be Kind to Animals Week. 


A MADRID paper is authority for the state- 
ment that, through the influence of the Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
of that city, a decree is to be issued at once 
forbidding the killing of horses at bull-fights. 


HOW many people in the United States, we 
wonder, think of humane societies as educa- 
tional forces of a very high order in the com- 
munity? Far more important is this side of 
“ong work than the mere enforcement of the 
aw. 


A MOVEMENT has been started in the 
University of London, by the students of 
Birkbeck College, to call the attention of uni- 
versity students everywhere to the problem 
of reducing the cruelty suffered by animals 
throughout the world. 


THERE is some consolation for those who 
believe the welfare of animals is something 
quite worthy the time and thought of intelli- 
gent men and women in the admission of 
many so-called Christians that, while animals 
really have no inherent rights that we are 
under moral obligation to respect, still to 
treat them cruelly is for us to injure our own 
souls. We are devoutly thankful that if for 
no other motive than this selfish one, some 
people refrain from cruelty. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY AND BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK 


EADERS of Galsworthy must have 
noticed that he never misses a chance 
in his works to say a wise and helpful, and 
always perfectly sane word for animals. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to see him quoted 
as saving at the opening of Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week that the treatment of animals is a 
sure gauge of national character; that he 
thought the United States stood first in this 
respect among the nations of the world, al- 
though he deplored the practice of caging live 
birds and live animals and keeping them 
confined. “An American lady,” he said, 
“told me recently that her tour had heen 
spoiled by the sight of so many wild animals 
and wild birds kept in captivity. It is queer 
that it is the interest and curiosity concerning 
wild animals that leads to this cruelty. Per- 
haps one shouldn’t say cruelty, because cru- 
elty, like murder, implies intention and there 
is certainly no intention to be cruel in such 
cases. They are the result of simple thought- 
lessness and lack of imagination, but they are 
none the less torture for the wild bird or wild 
animal.” 


WITH Henry Ford’s synthetic cow coming 
down, perhaps, the road of the future, and 
Dr. Wesson’s synthetic beefsteak already in 
sight, we may all become vegetarians one of 
these days. 


HORSES and mules, according to the Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, report for the Department of 
Agriculture, number in the United States, 
on farms, 21,538,000. Adding the number 
estimated not in agricultural work, 2,000,000 
we have the total 23,558,000, a decrease of 
about 5 per cent since January 1, 1925. 


THE Animal World quotes the London 
Morning Post as saying that in Oporto, Portu- 
gal, steps have been taken to substitute whips 
for goads in driving bullocks. This not 


because of any regard for the bullocks, but 
because the goads injure the hides for leather. 
Heaven grant that this may mean a little less 
suffering for the poor animals! 


THE MOVING PICTURE INDUSTRY 


HE humane societies of the country have 

been combatting for years the cruelties 
to animals permitted by those responsible in 
the making of films. The correspondence in 
this office alone having to do with this sub- 
ject would surprise our readers. That many 
a cruelty is still practised in the making of 
moving pictures we do not doubt. Animal 
suffering is secondary in the thought of many 
men whose motto is “business is business.” 
It should be borne in mind, however, that 
there are independent and small film com- 
panies outside the great organization known 
as the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., of which Mr. Will 
H. Hays is president. We cannot help be- 
lieving that Mr. Hays’ organization has been 
acting in good faith in endeavoring to live up 
to the resolutions passed by it last year in 
which any attendant or employee guilty of 
cruelty should be discharged. 

The problem is an enormous one. Thou- 
sands of people are employed. Millions of 
moving picture lovers clamor for thrills. 
What many of us would quickly regard as 
cruelty multitudes would not. Then the 
camera can be made to play all sorts of tricks. 
At the last minute before what looks, for ex- 
ample, like the flinging of a horse over a 
precipice, a dummy is substituted. Notwith- 
standing this, the campaign against cruelties 
in making films must be kept up by our hu- 
mane societies until enough public opinion 
is brought to bear to make the exhibition of 
even the appearance of cruelty unpopular. 

During Be Kind to Animals Week Mr. 
Hays’ organization called attention to the 
observance very widely over the entire coun- 
try and at large expense made films of various 
ways in which the Week was observed in 
schools particularly. It even published an 
attractive illustrated circular in which it 
said, “The Companies offering news reels 
have been asked to carry animal pictures 
during the Week, and other methods have 
been adopted by which the industry will aid 
in the service for animals.” 

If we are unsparing in our criticism when 
cruelty is permitted, let us be generous with 
our appreciation when it should be given. 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


CRUELTY THE RESULT OF 


INDIFFERENCE 


RESPONSIBILITY RESTS HEAVILY UPON THOSE WHO ARE BLIND TO THE SUFFERINGS OF ANIMALS 


IF plumage be the “badge of cruelty,” furs 
should be the “habiliments of torture.” 


IN the parlance of the stage “walking out on 
the show” is the most effective way to express 
one’s opinion of what is being presented. 


THE “No Furs League” has been started. 
Its object is to abolish the steel-jawed trap as 
a means of procuring the fur of wild animals. 
Membership is unlimited. When women pull 
together in a righteous cause their stopping- 
place is nowhere short of the goal. 


THE CHICAGO LEADER has little patience 
with rodeo cruelty or humbuggery. It voices 
its opinion with outspoken frankness. Here 
is a pungent paragraph: 

“The women have taken up a cudgel for 
the defenseless creatures that are being torn 
and tortured that men’s pockets may be lined 
with filthy lucre and their risibles roused: and 
when those of the masculine persuasion are 
just about ready to give up a losing battle— 
that is when their opposites may be said to 
have “just begun to fight.” 


CATTLE CENTER ABANDONS RODEO 
RANT COUNTY, Nebraska, center of 
the cattle country, has abandoned the 

“rodeo” and substituted the County Fair. 

At Hyannis, the county seat, a rodeo has 

been held annually for the past fifteen years. 

Daniel F. Osgood, county attorney, stated 

recently that while the country is still largely 

devoted to cattle raising, agriculture was in- 
creasing in importance and it was felt that the 
community had outgrown the rough form of 
entertainment, as was represented by the 
rodeo. He declared that public sentiment 
against its alleged brutal features, which are 
an exaggeration of actual events in the 
cattle growing industry, has been increasing 
and is one of the reasons for its abandonment. 


OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND 


JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


HE lack of thought and consideration 

on the part of the general public today 
is largely responsible for much of the per- 
sistent cruelty to animals and the continuous 
prosperity of the most abominable and atro- 
cious trapping industry. This has caused 
grief and sorrow not only to the little fur- 
bearing inhabitants of the Creator’s forests, 
but to the sympathetic hearts of those sup- 
porters of the humane cause who really take 
an active interest and mentally share the 
pangs of misery which accompany the use 
of the steel trap. 

Recently I was discussing the trapping sub- 
ject with a friend, and I remarked how I 
thought of the cruelty which takes place 
every night in the snowy wilderness of the 
northern country. I said that it caused me 
to do much thinking and to wish for the day 
when modern legislation would permanently 
abolish the steel trap and all its horrors. 

“Well, don’t think of it,’ he replied casu- 
ally. “Then it will not trouble you.” 

My outburst of reproof imparted some 
wholesome knowledge to that fellow and when 
he left me he was a wiser man and, further- 


THE DIFFICULT BUT WELL EXECUTED “TURN” BY NO MEANS JUSTIFIES THE 
ASSUMPTION THAT CIRCUS ELEPHANTS ENJOY THEIR LOT 


International Newsreel 


more, a new sympathizer with the humane 
cause. But it was a true example of the man- 
ner in which a great part of the world today 
is stumbling on, blind to the suffering of our 
animal friends and brothers. 


RODEO-RIDDEN CHICAGO 

OWHERE, we believe, is the tide of 

public opinion surging stronger against 
the rodeo than in Illinois. When the Associa- 
tion of Commerce in Chicago last summer 
sponsored its Wild West saturnalia for the 
purpose of beguiling great throngs of money- 
spending amusement-seekers, it appears to 
have made out a prima facie case of “‘com- 
mercialized cruelty.” It accomplished, more- 
over, another important result. It revealed 
the real character of those sordid and sicken- 
ing performances and brought to respectable 
and fair-minded witnesses the conviction that 
they should be suppressed and denied every 
foothold on American soil. 

If it is true that so many of our people are 
sensitive only to what they actually see, then 
it follows that the real rodeo “to be hated 
needs only to be seen.” Under the same 
auspices yet another and more extensive 
nine-day “cruelty milling” is promised for 
the coming August at Grant Park, Chicago. 
Shall the rodeo be repeated and upon a 
greater scale? Opposition well-organized is 
gaining rapid headway upon this question. 
Foremost among the opponents and present- 
ing a united front, is the League of Cook 
County Women’s Clubs, composed of ninety- 
five other bodies which, in influence and 
achievement, have been aligned with humanity 
and civic decency. The Anti-Rodeo League 
of Chicago is also wrestling with the problem 
of future rodeos. It affirms that the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, true to form, has demon- 
strated its utter lack of concern for the well- 
being of the men and women whose efforts are 
essential to the success of the undertaking it 
backs and promotes. 


A return engagement to Chicago of the 
vicious rodeo such as was held last vear will 
be contrary to general expectation. ‘The 
modern metropolis cannot be fertile ground 
for the revival of a decadent and cruel sport. 
To resist any and all such untoward invasion 
will call out those forces whose judgments and 
determinations are sufficient to carry the day 


EDUCATORS WILL OPPOSE RODEO 


\ \ JITH every state in the Union save one 

represented at Atlanta during the first 
week in May, the largest attended Congress of 
the Parent-Teacher Association ever held 
adopted the following resolution : — 


Whereas: The commercialized rodeo, or 
round-up, is being steadily promoted in the 
United States as a form of recreation and 
amusement, and, 


Whereas: These exhibitions are in every 
state a violation of the law and contrary to 
American principles of justice and protection 
of the weak, and 


Whereas: These performances encourage an 
unnecessary risk of human life and establish 
false standards of courage born of brutal 
cunning against helpless animals, and 


Whereas: Thousands of children annually 
witness these performances and are thereby 
subjected to the undesirable influences of 
visualized violence and disregard for law and 
order, 


Be it resolred: That the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers continue its educa- 
tion against all exhibitions of this nature and 
call upon all other public welfare organizations 
to co-operate with them in a campaign of law 
enforcement against the establishment in 
America of this un-American institution. 


Join the Jack London Club and hasten 
the end of a great cruelty. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Be Kind to Animals Week Comes to Entire Nation 


ROM Maine to Hawaii, according to re- 

ports received up to the time of going to 
press with this issue, the twelfth annual Be 
Kind to Animals Week (April 12-17) and 
Humane Sunday (April 11) were generally 
observed throughout the nation. Apparently, 
never before was so much attention given to 
the celebration; never before has the press 
been so generous with editorials, cartoons, 
and news features relating to kindness to 
animals. From many accounts at hand, we 
cull here only the briefest mention of the 
outstanding features of the Week in various 
states :— 


Maine 


At Hallowell the pupils in the Page school, 
led by the Band of Mercy, conducted a street 
parade to the Library. After the singing of 
songs, the paraders reformed and marched 
back. They carried a United States flag and 
banners with appropriate inscriptions. 


New Hampshire 


Mayor E. D. Sargent of Nashua caused the 
water to be turned on at the drinking foun- 
tain, corner of Allds and Bowers street, Tues- 
day, in honor of Be Kind to Animals Week. 


Vermont 


Governor Franklin S. Billings authorized a 
statement which read: 

“Tt seems fitting that we should all try to 
see that animals are not abused and that they 
have good care. They are such a help to the 
human race that they certainly should not be 
abused, but should receive good shelter and 
care. In the vicinity of Montpelier some 
cases of abuse and neglect have come to public 
notice. Such treatment should be frowned 
upon by everyone.” 


New Jersey 
The Hudson County District S. P. C. A., 


Jersey City, supplied special literature to 
clergymen, schools and others. At Millville, 
the local chapter, S. P. C. A., awarded four 
subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals for the 
best cartoons relating to kindness to animals 
drawn by pupils in the public schools there. 


Pennsylvania 


U. S. Senator George Wharton Pepper 
issued a “Message for the Week,” in which 
he said: 

“It is often assumed that the Christmas 
message—Peace on earth, goodwill toward 
men’—embodies two distinct thoughts; but it 
seems to me they telescope into one. If there 
is ‘goodwill toward men’ there will be ‘peace 
on earth.” If the goodwill is lacking, all the 
treaties and leagues and alliances in the world 
will be powerless to bring it about. 

“There is an extension of this message which 
ought not to be forgotten. Whenever a hu- 
man being is really animated by goodwill 
toward other human beings, he necessarily 
finds himself in the same state of mind toward 
the whole animal creation. To such a man 
there is no such thing as ‘dumb animal.’ The 
language of animals is infinitely expressive. 
Its appeal is not merely to our intelligences, 
but to our emotions. ‘Humane Sunday’ 
serves to remind us that all things having life 
are bound together by the tie of a common 

(Continued on page 12) 


WINNERS IN CARTOON CONTEST 


Prizes go to Fox of Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle and Rogers of Washington Post 


OUBTLESS many cartoons illustrating 
kindness to animals appeared in March 

and April that were neither submitted to Our 
Dumb Animals nor seen by its editors, but 
among those meeting the conditions the first 
prize, $25 cash, was given to Craig Fox for the 
design, reproduced below, which appeared in 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, Apr. 11, 
and the second prize, $15 cash, to W. A. Rogers 
for “It Pays,” in Washington Post, Apr. 14. 
Other cartoons were by Keith Temple, “We 
Drink Your Health,” New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune, Apr. 11; H. E. Larimer, “The Trapper,” 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, Apr. 10; Fay King, 


ROCHESTER HERALD, SUNDAY, APRIL 11, 1926. 


*Humanely Killed,” Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can, Mar. 31; Carmack, “Have a Heart,” 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Apr. 12: 
Rodger, “Be Kind to Animals,’ San Francisco 
Bulletin, Apr. 14; Loring, “Why Only One 
Week?’’, Providence Bulletin, Apr. 14; William 
Johnston, “Be Kind to Animals Week,” 
Boston Telegram, Apr. 13; and Phil Love. 
“His Best Friend,” Cartoons and Collegian 
Fun, dated May. 


FREE HUMANE “SUPPLEMENTS” 
REE copies of the eight-page “Be Kind 
to Animals Supplement,” issued by the 
Charleston, 8. C., News and Currier, Humane 
Sunday, April 11, 1926, will be sent to any 
person addressing Henry F. Lewith, P. O. 
Box 595, Charleston, South Carolina. 
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THIS CARTOON BY CRAIG FOX, IN THE ROCHESTER (N.Y.), “DEMOCRAT 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Be Kind to Animals Week in Massachusetts 


S elsewhere throughout the country, Be 
Kind to Animals Week, April 12 to 17, 
and Humane Sunday, April 11, 1926, came 
to Massachusetts with unprecedented success. 
Every conceivable means—proclamation by 
the Governor, press, pulpit, radio, screen, and 
school—were used effectively in promoting its 
objects. The newspapers of Boston especially, 
and in many other sections of the state, gave 
unusual attention to the subject, 
generally in feature articles or 
striking illustrations. Reference 
to many excellent editorials will 
be made next month, when the 
result of the national prize contest 
is announced. 

In the opening session of the 
State SenateChaplain E. A. Horton 
made a forceful plea for observance 
of the Week and added: “Justice, 
mercy and reason unite in urging 
upon young and old the great claim 
of these world-wide associates of 
mankind.” A Humane Sunday 
rally was held at Bulfinch Place 
church, Boston, at the Sunday- 
school hour, when Mrs. Anna May 
Peabody gave a special illustrated 
address on animals. Several min- 
isters in churches of various denom- 
inations called attention to the 
cause either in brief addresses or 
by the use of slides. On Saturday 
evening, preceding the Week, 
Secretary Guy Richardson of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. gave a 
brief radio address from the Edison 
station, WEEI. He and Miss 
Ella A. Maryott, Band of Mercy 
organizer. presented lantern slide 
talks in several of the Boston 
schools during Be Kind to Animals 
Week. On Humane Day in 
schools, Friday, schools in the 
state generally held special exer- 
cises, many of them making use 
of the pamphlets prepared by the 
Mass. 8. P. C. A. for that occasion. 
New illustrated posters, calling 
attention to the Week, were circu- 
lated in all parts of the state, and 
lantern slide copies of them were 
exhibited in many picture theaters. 
The Society’s film, “The Bell of 
Atri,” was presented in several 
places. 


Prize Poster Contest 


Several thousand humane posters were made 
in schools of Massachusetts, as the result of 
the annual prize offer of the Massachusetts 
S.P.C. A. They came from grammar grades 
above the third, junior and senior high schools, 
representing about eighty cities and towns in 
all parts of the state. Two hundred and forty- 
five schools participated, and out of all the 
posters made, more than 2,200 were submitted 
to the judges. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Vesper George of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School and Mr. William E. Putnam, 
Boston architect, and their assistants, these 
numerous designs were very carefully judged. 
Ninety-four large medals, 282 small medals, 
and 545 honorable mentions were awarded, 
every school receiving at least one medal and 
every room of every school receiving at least 
one honorable mention. To each honorable 


mention a year’s subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals will be sent. The medals given were 
especially designed for the Society by Mr. 
Raymond Porter of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School. Posters receiving the medals 
were exhibited from April 10 to April 20 in 
the Fine Arts Department of the Boston 
Public Library, where they attracted a large 
number of interested visitors. 


UNIQUE POSTER BY WILLIAM POLLACK, PARLIN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, EVERETT, MASS., WHICH WON A LARGE MEDAL IN 
ANNUAL PRIZE CONTEST OF MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


In Other Cities of the State 


The Brockton Humane Society conducted 
a special Be Kind to Animals Week campaign 
in that city, where both churches and schools 
co-operated. In Worcester prominent speak- 
ers, including the mayor of the city, gave 
addresses in the schools, and Superintendent 
Walter S. Young presented a radio program 
from station WTAG. Chief of Police Martin 
Feeney of Fall River contributed a radio talk 
from station WTAB of that city, during the 
Week, under the auspices of the Animal 
Rescue League. 
PUBLISHER: “In your story I notice you 
make the owl hoot ‘to whom’ instead of ‘to 
whoo.’” Author: “Yes this is a Boston 


owl.” —The Outlook 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


By His Excellency, ALVAN T. FULLER, 
Governor 


A PROCLAMATION 


The humane treatment of dumb animals 
is one of the finest traits of mankind. In 
an effort to secure a larger degree of this 
kindly feeling and treatment of 
animal life, the week of April 
twelfth to seventeenth, one 
thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six is hereby set apart 
and dedicated as 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WE 


It is the hope of those who 
have given years of service in 
behalf of this worthy cause, as, 
indeed, it is the hope of all lovers 
of dumb animals, that the ob- 
servance of this week may tend 
to create a better understanding 
of the value of fair and merciful 
treatment of animals, who 
through the ages, have been the 
burden carriers of mankind. 
Sympathetic care and treatment 
of animals is repaid in many 
ways,—not the least of which 
is the realization of having acted 
worthily. Especially in the 
training and teaching of children 
should humane education be 
given its proper place. It devel- 
ops character and eliminates 
traits of brutality that some- 
times mar the action of the 
human race in its treatment of 
dumb and defenseless animals. 


Given at the Executive Chamber, 
in Boston, this eighth day of April, 
in the year of Our Lord, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-six, 
and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one 
hundred and fiftieth. 


ALVAN T. FULLER 
By His Excellency the Governor, 


FREDERIC W. COOK 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 


GOD SAVE THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AN APPRECIATED FAMILY HORSE 
VIRGINIA W. SARGENT 


HORTLY after the death of C. Barnwell 

Robinson, veterinarian for the District of 
Columbia horses, his son, C. Jabel Robinson. 
also a prominent veterinarian, learned that 
their old bay horse, “Happy,” which had been 
taken over by the District, was doomed to the 
auction block. He took immediate measures 
to buy back his father’s pet, and now 29-year- 
old “Happy” for four years has been enjoy- 
ing his pension in the old home stable as a 
reward, according to his present master, 
“for faithful service to our family which can 
never be fully repaid.” A humanitarian ex- 
ample worth more following, for all too many 
old equine servants end their days in the 
knacker’s yard. 
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A PITIFUL STORY 


TS lie before us as we write copies of 
the London Morning Post for which we 
sent after reading a brief summary of what 
purported to be an account in that paper of 
the suffering of cattle on a ship bound from 
St. John, New Brunswick, to Liverpool. The 
statements made in the clipping are borne out 
by the articles in the Post and have awakened 
no little indignant protest in England against 
such unnecessary suffering as was endured by 
the helpless cattle. The facts as given by Mr. 
Berry and Mr. Bruce, two young Englishmen 
of standing who shipped as cattlemen to make 
the trip, show us a herd of some 300 cattle 
housed upon the upper deck of the Manchester 
Producer in ordinary cattle-pens boarded on 
one side only, with light coverings over the 
top—the flimsiest protection for a voyage 
over a desperately cold winter sea. 
We quote: 


“We ran into the famous storm. The wind 
howled like a lost soul, and the waves were 
mountain high. It was impossible to walk 
along the top deck, where most of the cattle 
were housed; and for almost four days they 
had practically nothing te eat and drink. 
The few meals which we could get to them 
were almost useless, for the hay was either 
blown away or so soaked with salt water that 
it was uneatable; while they became so thirsty 
that one could see a dozen patient faces 
stretching out of their cubicles to one bucket. 

“The poor wretches were suffering such 
torments that it was decided to steer the boat 
a little out of its course so that we should not 
ship such heavy seas in the hope of relieving 
them. This attempt to lighten their lot was 
our undoing, for the steering gear gave way 
under the strain, the rudder broke, and we 
were entirely at the mercy of the sea. 


“Part of the wireless gear had gone, and 
there was no operator on board; some of the 
deck had gone the first day out, and a few of 
the cattle were washed overboard. Others 
lay amidst the machinery on deck, crippled 
and only just alive. We were still drifting, 
and the sea was heavy. It was decided, 
therefore, to get rid of some of the cattle on 
the top deck. This was, perhaps, the most 
terrible thing in the voyage. 

“We had to untie the animals, and drive 
them, as best we could, to the side of the ship. 
They seemed to know that they were going to 
die, and some of them fought pitiably hard. 
They braced their forefeet against the side, 
and held themselves and the others back—no 
means of destroying them by humane killers 
or guns had been brought aboard. Those 
who were not flung over by the roll were there- 


fore hitched up to one of the winches, dragged 
along to the side, and lowered on to the bul- 
warks. 

“Then, when a heavy roll came, the crew 
would cut the ropes, and the animal would go 
overboard. There they lay, plunging and 
foundering in the trough of the sea; while we 
had to stand by and let them drown. They 
swam round us, watching us with their almost 
human eyes, until they were swallowed up by 
the waves. The most hardened sailors on 
board were almost in tears at the sight; some 
of us were physically ill. I am afraid I shall 
never forget it.” 

The English authorities affirm that this 
shipment of cattle was made in utter violation 
of regulations for the transport of cattle. An 
inquiry is being made as to where responsi- 
bility lies for this violation. In spite of regu- 
lations no one familiar with the facts will 
question the sufferings to which cattle are 
constantly being subjected when shipped over- 
seas. What these poor defenseless creatures 
endure on these voyages from fright, hunger, 
thirst, and seasickness, Heaven only knows! 
The whole business of transporting food ani- 
mals to the place of slaughter is fraught with 
suffering and cannot be otherwise even where 
conditions are made as humane as possible. 
To face the terror and pain of the slaughter- 
house would seem enough without being made 
to travel to this chamber of horrors over high- 
ways beset with experiences that can mean 
nothing but misery. 

More and more public opinion must be 
aroused to demand the destruction of all ani- 
mals killed for food at the nearest point to the 
place where they are raised. The modern 
facilities for refrigeration make transporting 
“on the hoof” unnecessary in the great ma- 
jority of cases. Hundreds of thousands of 
swine are shipped from the West to be killed 

in Eastern abattoirs. This should be stopped 
in the name of justice and humanity. 

Our orthodox Jewish neighbors are great 
offenders here because they claim that their 
religious rites will not permit them to eat flesh 
killed more than a certain number of hours 
before consumption. To meet their demands 
millions of animals are made to endure the 
sufferings of transportation. No religious 
rite that means suffering to a defenseless ani- 
mal should be permitted in our day. The 
meaning of the words “I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice’? should have been learned by 
this time. 


If you own a pet remember that, espe- 
cially in hot weather, water is the first great 
need of all animals. 


RETRIBUTION 


I THINK, if there is justice in the great, all- 
seeing Plan, 

That some day good St. Francis will be sent to 
say to Man, 

“For many years you've ruled on earth as un- 
disputed Kings, 

But now the time has come for all the dumb, four- 
footed Things. 

Whatever you have done to them, in passion or 
in spite, 

The little helpless birds and beasts may do to you 
this night.” 

At that the cages in the parks will burst their 
barred doors wide, 

And cruel keepers, lashed with whips, will find 
themselves inside. 

Big, weary horses will lie down in wagons strewn 
with hay, 

And let their drivers pull and groan throughout 
an endless day. 

All kittens will depart at once for creamy, warm 
resorts, 

While cruel Mistress, left behind, may freeze as 
Puss disports. 

Wild animals will hunt with guns, and fashion 
painful traps, 

While little flapper squirrels sport men’s scalps 
as summer wraps. 

And even angels, looking down, may laugh a 
little, too, 

To watch the tricks the puppies make their cring- 
ing masters do. 

But never can this come to pass upon the earth. 
I know 

No Animal could bear to see a Human suffer so! 

Otca Owens in Life 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY OF M. S. P. C. A. 


T the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., held May 7, these officers were elected 
for the following year:— 
President, Mrs. Edith W. Clarke, Framing- 
ham; vice-president, Mrs. Lucius Cummings, 
Brookline; second vice-president, Mrs. E. L. 
Klahre, Allston; treasurer, Mrs. A. J. Fur- 
bush, Brighton; secretary, Miss Helen Potter, 
Brookline; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Ralph Baldwin, Framingham; chairman work 
committee, Mrs. Agnes P. Fisher, Brookline. 


VERMONT HAS THE BEST COWS 

AKING the country as a whole, every 

person has a one-fourth interest in a 
cow, says The Golden Age. But in Vermont, 
where the most attention is paid to cattle 
breeding, there are more cows than there are 
humans, and additionally the cattle average 
to be worth fifty per cent more apiece than 
they are elsewhere. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 
AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited te reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


THIS MONTH'S FRONTISPIECE 
HE picture on this month’s front cover 
shows a pleasing scene during Be Kind 
to Animals Week in Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
piebald mare, “Gypsy.” completed more than 
twenty years’ service on a delivery wagon 
with the Namm Store, and was retired as a 
reward to Bailey’s Farm at Glen Head, L. I.. 
for the rest of her days. She is shown with 
Jim Meehan, who drove her more than a score 
of years, in the parade staged in her honor, 
with suitable decorations, mounted police 
escort, and admiring spectators. 
THE BEAM IN OUR OWN EYE 
AF," JE of the United States often lament 
the cruelties suffered by animals in 
many foreign lands—indeed are quite free 
with our criticisms of other nations. Where 
is there a civilized country on the face of the 
globe of which the following taken from the 
Crisis can be said? 
Every 23 days a man is lynched in America 
and we say lynching is over because once we 
lynched two men every three days. 


A WAY TO HELP 


HE Secretary of the S. P. C. A. at Ma- 
lone, New York, Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, 
an enthusiastic worker, has sent out through 
various channels a letter to all the boys in her 
county setting forth the cruelties involved 
in the taking of animals by the steel trap. Of 
course, the Boy Scouts, by their oath, are 
bound not to practise any such cruelty. 
Many other young lads are also promising 
to abstain from trapping. This means much 
to many boys who have found it quite an 
easy way to make money. 
COCK-FIGHTING 
RS. RICHARD HARDY, president of 
the Humane Educational Society of 
Chattanooga, in an interesting article on this 
subject, says: “The earliest record of cock- 
fighting in England was in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when it was a popular amusement for 
children. It was the custom on Shrove 
Tuesday for school-boys to bring game-cocks 
to their masters, who permitted the school 
room to be turned into a cock-pit and the 
sport to be carried on until dinner time.” 
This degrading and brutal sport still persists, 
but hardly as a pastime for the school-room. 


EATING POISON 


EW of us would deliberately feed upon 

food we knew to be poisonous. Yet there 
is no doubt that multitudes all over the land 
are constantly eating meat that is carrying 
poison into their bodies. The local inspection 
of animals killed for human consumption in 
the country districts of the various states of 
the Union is, in large measure, little more 
than a farce. No one but a trained veterina- 
rian should be allowed to pass upon a carcass 
to determine its wholly healthy condition, 
yet over and over again, here in Massachu- 
setts, supposed to be quite as up-to-date as 
any state in these matters, we have found 
men acting as inspectors who were no more 
fitted for the work than they would be to put 
up prescriptions in a drug store. We have 
personally seen carcasses cleaned of all evi- 
dence of tuberculosis and stamped as good for 
food; cattle and swine so diseased that no 
money could have induced us to eat the meat 
and yet stamped for the market. What is 
true of this state is doubtless true to a much 
greater degree in many others. 

Even Federal inspection, that is, inspection 
made by Government employed veterina- 
rians, allows meat to pass that the ordinary 
layman must naturally deem unwholesome. 
For example, “If tuberculosis has affected 
the cervical lymph-glands and one group of 
visceral lymph glands in each, body cavity, 
such as the cervical bronchial and hepatic 
glands,” the inspector may cut out these 
parts and stamp the rest of the body as good 
for food. “Any individual organ or part of a 
carcass affected with carcinoma” (cancer), 
“sarcoma” (malignant tumor), “‘shall be con- 
demned.”” These are from the rules for in- 
spection issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the blood circulating throughout the 
body can fail to become more or less infected 
from these places where cancer and sarcoma 
are doing their fatal work, in spite of the 
explanation given. 

It is of interest to read in a recent publica- 
tion that the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health of Manchester, England, has declared 
its belief that the flesh of an animal affected 
with tuberculosis to however slight an extent 
is unfit to be sold as human food, and that the 
“Royal Commission has stated that such 
flesh (not the diseased organ) would set up 
tuberculosis in a considerable percentage of 
cases if eaten by healthy animals.” If all our 
food animals slaughtered and found more or 
less affected with tuberculosis were wholly 
condemned as unfit for consumption, the 
meat supply of the country would be cut down 
by an enormous amount. No one who knows 
the prevalence of tuberculosis in the dairy 
herds of the United States can question this 
fora moment. Take this for what it’s worth: 
We have been told by a prominent surgeon 
of Hartford, Connecticut, taken sick in Egypt 
and convalescing in a large hospital, that he 
was informed by the surgeons and physicians 
there that cancer was an almost unknown dis- 
ease in their experience. “The only way we 
‘an account for it,” they said, “is from the 
fact that the people about here are seldom 
eaters of meat.” Of course, people who 
buy their meats from the best markets, 
meats that have had Federal inspection, 
are reasonably sure that the danger is far 
less for them than for those who patronize 
the cheap markets dealing in locally in- 
spected meats. 


“WHAT DID YOU BRING ME?” 


N the New Bedford, Mass., Standard dur- 

ing Be Kind to Animals Week appeared 
an exceedingly interesting contribution by 
“C.G.” We wish we knew him, for he loves 
dogs and knows them. We fear he is right 
about his old friend “Shep.” We have often 
faced the same problem. Who questions the 
love of the child for the giver of presents when 
he asks, “What have you brought me?” 
And yet how far does that love depend upon 
the gift? True, the dog will starve with his 
master, hold to him when he has not even a 
crust to give him. In the face of all this. how 
about old Shep? We are sure C. G. loves 
him no less no matter what prompts ihe 
greeting he receives in Shep’s ageing eyes and 
wagging tail. This is what he says:— 

This is “Be Kind to Animals Week,” and I 
think my old friend Shep must have known 
it, for I had no sooner stopped the car at the 
next house to his Sunday afternoon than he 
came laboring up the road on the run. Poor 
old Shep—he is no longer fleet of foot. Age 
is taking its toll of him. He runs, to speak 
plainly, like an ice wagon. But that is not 
his fault, and no one watching him could have 
questioned that he was doing “his darnedest.” 
and as to that it has been well said that angels 
can do no more. I hate to think that in his 
old age he is devoid of affection, but the truth 
is that his first inquiry was as to the where- 
abouts of the basket. “Sure, I love you,” he 
seemed to say, “but what did you bring me?” 
It may well be that the seat of his affections 
is his stomach, and that his love goes to those 
who feed him in proportion to their liberality 
with the eats. It is nicer, of course, for a 
man to think that a dog is attached to him 
because it recognizes his virtues and god-like 
perfection, but Shep is old and has got over 
the thrills of puppy love and is most con- 
cerned as to his comfort and his food. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSE REFORM 


ROM a pamphlet issued by the Council of 
Justice to Animals, London, England 
we give here two suggestive paragraphs: 

“In England between thirty and forty thou- 
sand animals are slaughtered daily for our 
food, and it is only within very recent years 
that the public have ever thought or troubled 
to ask in what manner they are killed. While 
street cruelties of the kind that disgraced our 
country seventy years ago are seen no more, 
the slaughter-house and the horrors that may 
be perpetrated within it being out of sight 
are also out of the public mind. A great 
reform may shortly be brought about by the 
housekeepers of the country refusing to buy 
meat or bacon that has not been humanely 
killed. 

“It is to the women of this country that we 
must appeal to bring about this reform. Will 
they fail to realize their responsibility? The 
fate of thirty million animals slaughtered 
every vear in these isles is in their hands, and 
humanity cries aloud to them to do their 
duty. Another year may prove whether it 
may be proclaimed to foreign lands that every 
animal in Britain has a painless death, because 
the women realized their sufferings, realized 
their own responsibility, exercised — their 


power, and have done their duty.” 

There are many sellers of meat in this 
country who could not tell for the life of them 
how the animals were killed whose flesh they 
sell. It would surprise them greatly to be 
Try it. 


asked. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Fi 1 


Cases investigated .............. 626 
Animals examined .............. 3,074 
Number of prosecutions.......... 29 
Number of convictions .......... 25 
Horses taken from work ......... 98 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 56 


Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 30,156 

Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
79 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. received 
gifts during April of $566 from the Women’s 
Auxiliary; $400 from Miss M. M. H.; $200 
each from Mrs. J. G. H.. and Mme. A. de C.; 
$150 from Miss M. U.; $100 each from F. W. 
D., C. I. T. fund, Miss E. C. W., and Mrs. 
M. C.: $75 from Miss S. A. U.; $50 each from 
Mrs. F. C. H., Miss I. M. M., and Mrs. 
A. L. H.: $30 from Mrs. A. K.; $25 each from 
Mrs. L. B. H., Mrs. J. F. LeS., Mrs. E. M. L., 
8. a friend... A. D:, 0) W., W. B: 
P. W., A. B. B., Mrs. E. A. G., S. K. A., 
mM. A. C., W. C.D. ES: Mrs: 
W. M. W., F. L. G.. and E. H. B.; and $20 
each from A. S. J.. S. M., F. M. H., and 
C. P. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
will of Florence S. Robbins of Plymouth. 

May 11, 1926. 


IF a person could partake of the pleasure 
animals experience at the Nevins Farm by 
visual evidence there would be more people 
contributing to the Rest Farm Fund For 
Hlorses. $3.50 will pay for a week’s rest for 
some deserving horse. Checks should be sent 
to 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 | 

Veterinarians | 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. | 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. | 
. M. EVANS, p.v.s. | 
L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1 
Advice for sick or injured animals. 


Hosrital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 681 Cases 1,457 
Dogs 472 Dogs 1,139 
Cats 184 Cats 297 
Horses 21 Birds 
Birds 4 Horses 6 
Rabbit 1 
Turtle 1 
Cow 1 
Monkey 


Operations 526 
Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1,°15, 55.875 
Free Dispensary cases ............. 84,832 


LORD ERSKINE’S SHARP REBUKE 


N her interesting volume on ““Hampstead,” 

full of literary and historic references, 

Anna Maxwell, after describing Erskine House, 
writes: 

Erskine’s sympathy for animals is well 
known, and the collection of creatures—in- 
cluding a friendly goose—which followed him 
about his garden, was a little unusual. One 
of his favorite dogs accompanied him to all his 
consultations when he was at the Bar. He 
wished to bring in a Parliamentary Bill for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. On 
one occasion he saw a brutal man on the heath 
ill-treating his animal, and scolded him for so 
doing. The fellow replied surlily: ‘‘Can’t I 
do what I like with my own?” ‘‘Well,”’ ex- 
claimed the chief justice, “so also can I. This 
stick is my own,” and he laid it about the 
man’s shoulders in a sound thrashing. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,’’ as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 


CONDEMNED UNHEARD 
as well as men are often vic- 
tims of ignorance and prejudice, con- 
demned, sentenced, with no chance for their 
day in court. The skunk, the owl, the fox, 
the hawk, have a thousand enemies to one 
friend. Yet if Thornton Burgess is to be 
trusted, and certainly he ought to know, all 
these creatures are worthy of a more kindly 
treatment at the hands of man than they 
have received. He tells, in an interview with 
a Boston Herald reporter, of a man who dis- 
covered that skunks were scratching up his 
newly sowed lawn at night. What were they . 
doing? Destroying the white grub which 
lives upon the bursting seeds of grass. Morn- 
ing after morning were found the shells about 
the places where the soil had been disturbed. 
Soon the lawn began to flourish. He tells 
also of a Vermont poultry man with whose 
hens the skunks come to eat. If they are 
in the way he brushes them aside. The owl. 
the skunk, and the raccoon, he says, are not 
vermin. They are checks on vermin such as 
the field mouse, which hawks and owls eat. 
Then he says something we should all do well 
to remember when we want to kill everything 
against which we are prejudiced: “When all 
is said and done, you can’t improve a whole 
lot on nature. The point is, we don’t know 
as much about these things as we have 
thought we did.” 


WHY KILL THE BIRDS? 


E thoroughly agree with the Boston 
Transcript, which gives us the fol- 
lowing: 

A Minnesota entomologist has come to the 
defense of the English sparrow. He claims 
to have counted five hundred caterpillars 
brought by a pair of birds to feed their young 
in one day, while another pair brought an 
equal number of miscellaneous insects within 
a two-hour period. It is a pleasure to note 
that this investigator contented himself with 
just watching. The bird books are full of 
statistics regarding the number of various 
insect pests discovered by cutting open birds 
and taking an inventory of their insides. 
This always impressed us as a rather scurvy 
way of treating our feathered friends and 
benefactors, but we had supposed it was 
more or less needful, if we were to have essen- 
tial information. If the same results can be 
obtained by observation, why slaughter the 
birds? 


KEEP DOGS’ COLLARS LOOSE 
CORRESPONDENT in Ohio writes 


us of a distressing case where he found 
a dog on a city street wearing a very tight- 
fitting collar, made of leather, but overlaid 
all around with metal and fastened with 
rivets so it could not be removed except by 
cutting it off. Owners of dogs are earnestly 
cautioned to watch the collars, especially on 
growing animals, and see that they fit prop- 
erly. Humane officers may well issue warn- 
ings about this abuse for publication in local 
papers. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be en- 
dowed by individuals. Seventy-five dollars 
a year for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a 
year for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are’ 
marked with the names of the donors. 
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AND MERcy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo, T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
the President. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 


Treasurer 


GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomper, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
Cuartes G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
Cuarues E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
B. Duff Australia 


Nicasio Zulaica C. ........... Chile 
China 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ....... Cuba 
Charles Maul ............... Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo .......... Scuador 
Edward Fox Sainsbury........ France 
William B. Allison............ Guatemala 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ...... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. S. Houghton ...Madeira 
SLM New Zealand 
Luther Parker. ............... Philippine Islands 
Spain 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ...... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Seymour Carroll, Greenville, South Carolina 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


IN GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


HE Brown County Humane Society has 
been organized in Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
with H. J. Ryan, president; Miss Mattie 
Burke, vice-president; Mrs. Libbie Villars, 
secretary; and Dr. T. W. Tooley, veterinarian. 


FOR CONNECTICUT TEACHERS 
HROUGH the Connecticut Humane 


Society, Commissioner of Education 
Meredith recently asked for two hundred 
sets (four books) of the Lessons for Teaching 
Humane Education arranged by the Maxwell 
Training School for Teachers. He has placed 
a set in the hands of each of the normal school 
teachers with suggestions about their use in 
the regular course of study. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
AND HUMANE EDUCATION 


HE following are Convention recom- 

mendations from R. C. Wold, Chairman 

of Humane Education, Idaho Parent-Teacher 
Association: 

That enactment be sought through legisla- 
tion to promote the teaching of humanity in 
the public schools of the state. 

The use of Qur Dumb Animals in the schools. 

A campaign of humane education through 
the press. 

Discouragement of rodeo shows, animal 
acts in vaudeville and other places. 

Wide organization of Bands of Mercy. 

A Be Kind to Animals Week program in 
Associations. 

The reading of animal stories by children 
calculated to make them kind. 

That kindness to animals be taught by 
example as well as precept. 

Spreading the gospel of humane education 
wherever we are. 

This Parent-Teacher Association through- 
out the United States is becoming a powerful 
factor in humane education. Through our 
representative, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, our 
American Humane Education Society has 
secured its hearty co-operation. She is al- 
Ways a welcome speaker at their national 
gatherings and has organized the work in the 
Association most successfully. 


MRS. RYDER ILL IN CUBA 


RIENDS of Mrs. Jeannette Ryder, the 
widely-known humane worker in Cuba, 
will learn with sincere regret that she has been 
confined to her bed for fourteen months and 
is not yet able to be up. She has recovered 
sufficiently to be able to write, and in a recent 
letter to Mrs. Mary F. Lovell of Jenkintown, 
Pa., tells how the humane work in Havana has 
been carried on by Francisco Martinez and 
other faithful assistants, who took charge of 
the children, the animals, the mad dogs and 
herself. From fifty to sixty children are cared 
for in the shelter, many of whom are involved 
in court cases. A serious “mad dog” scare 
broke out in Havana some time ago, when 
thousands of cats and dogs were thrown into 
the street, and hundreds were brought by their 
owners to Mrs. Ryder. 

Repeatedly bitten herself by dogs supposed 
to have rabies, Mrs. Ryder has consistently 
refused to take any serum treatments, and now 
the last bite has healed and she is in no danger 
on that account. Her physician has told Mrs. 
Ryder that if she breaks down again, he would 
have no hope of pulling her through. The 
police want her in all court cases of children 
and animals, and the Chief of Immigration 
constantly needs her help with the work of 
immigrant girls. 

Necessarily, much of Mrs. Ryder’s corre- 
spondence in English has had to wait, while 
she has tried, through the faithful Martinez, 
to keep up that in Spanish during her illness. 
It is greatly to be hoped that her complete 
recovery will be very speedy, for of all hu- 
mane workers certainly Mrs. Ryder seems to 
hold a place that nobody else could fill. 


A MEMORABLE ANNIVERSARY 


UNE 5 will mark the one hundred and third 
anniversary of the birth of Geo. T. Angell, 
founder of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and 
the American Humane Education Society. 
Is not this a good time to make gifts in 
honor of that pioneer humanitarian? 


TWO GREAT ORGANIZATIONS 


NDER the above caption a splendid 

editorial appeared in the April }foral 
Welfare, organ of the Presbyterian church, in 
which reference was made to the work of the 
American Humane Education Society of 
Boston and that of the American Humane 
Association of Albany. We quote the open- 
ing paragraph:— 

We would call attention to the national 
aspect of humane effort. In America we 
have two organizations which have a definite 
nation-wide program of activity. In fact 
both have an international aspect as well. 
The American Humane Education Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts, leads the world as a 
pioneer in spreading the gospel of humanity 
by the teaching and organization of youth for 
the promotion of the ideals of kindness toward 
all creatures which may suffer pain. George 
Thorndike Angell started and promoted in a 
large way the organization of “Bands of 
Mercy” which in his day were already effec- 
tive from ocean to ocean. It took the public 
schools fifty years to catch up with his ideals 
of ethical teaching as a part of the curriculum 
of public education. Today half the states 
of the Union have a legal provision for Humane 
Education and through the National Educa- 
tion Association similar standards have been 
made universal. 


A PRESBYTERIAN MESSAGE 


HE moderator of the Presbyterian 

Church in the United States of America. 
Charles R. Erdman, D.D., LL.D., of Prince- 
ton, N. J., wrote on March 13, 1926, to the 
Rev. Charles Scanlon, LL.D., secretary of the 
Department of Moral Welfare, Pittsburgh. 
Pa., as follows:— 
Dear Dr. Scanlon:— 

It was a wise provision of our General 
Assembly which placed upon the Department 
of Moral Welfare the important task of fur- 
thering throughout our great Church the 
cause of “Humane Education.” 

Including as it does the diverse yet related 
fields of the welfare of children and the pro- 
tection of animals, this sphere of information 
and of moral training is not unworthy of a 
prominent place in the activities of the Board 
of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Large numbers of American children are 
without parental care, are denied natural 
rights, and are exposed to grave perils. In- 
formation is needed as to their condition, and 
public opinion must be so molded that wise 
measures may be concerted for their care. 

As to the “humbler creation,” “Humane 
Education” deals not only with the negative 
activities related to the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, but also leads to nature study, 
and to such investigations of animal life as 
will increase admiration and reverence for 
the wisdom and grace and providence of God. 
All instruction which results in securing more 
pity for the helpless, more sympathy for the 
suffering, more love for the beautiful, must 
be in accordance with the mind of the Master 
who drew lessons from the lives of lowly 
creatures, and who said concerning little 
children that “of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


Very sincerely yours, 
Cuartes R. ErpMAN 


Remember the American Humane Education 
Society in your will. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE BIRD POPULATION 
ie total bird population of continental 


United States, as estimated by biologists 
of the department of agriculture, is 4,000,000,- 
000 to 5,000,000,000. There are probably 
about 40 birds to every person, says the Pulle- 
tin of Mass. Audubon Society. 

As to the breeds, it is pleasant to note that 
the friendly robin is most numerous. In the 
northeastern and central states, the only sec- 
tions thoroughly covered in the bird census, 
out of 1,052,000,000 in all, there were found 
82,000,000 robins. Next came the English 
sparrow with 69,000,000, ‘the song sparrow 
with 50,000,000, the catbird with 34,000,000, 
the meadow lark with 29,000,000, the house 
wren and kingbird with 23,000,000 each, and 
the bluebird with 22,000.000. 


AMERICAN RAT-CATCHERS FOR 
AUSTRALIA 
GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


1? HOWE ISLAND, near the main- 

land of Australia, has become so overrun 
with rats and mice that the island food supply 
is endangered. The situation has grown so 
serious that the inhabitants appealed to the 
Australian government for help to fight the 
ever-increasing rat-and-mouse army; so the 
authorities arranged to import rat-catchers 
from America. The California barn owl was 
selected for the job, it feeds almost exclusively 
on rats, mice, gophers. and other ground 
creatures generally considered pests; so it 
happened that recently a number of Califor- 
nia barn owls were collected at San Diego: to 
be sent to the pest-infested island. 

The shipment of owls to Australia was a bit 
of interesting news to Americans, but the news- 
interest should not offset the warning to us, a 
lesson for ourselves. 

It is a fact generally accepted that nature 
maintains her own balance when undisturbed 
by man. If the islanders had not killed the 
natural enemies of the rats and mice, they 
probably would not have found it necessary 
to import owls. We should not regard the 
lesson lightly. Wherever ground-squirrels, 
rats, mice and gophers have increased to such 
numbers as to cause serious damage, one sees 
few hawks, owls, and eagles. Why? Be- 


cause of too many guns in the hands of 
thoughtless men and boys who are unwittingly 
creating a situation similar to that which is so 
alarming to the inhabitants of Lord Howe 


Island. 


CALIFORNIA BARN OWLS SUCH AS HAVE BEEN SENT TO 
RID LORD HOWE ISLAND OF RATS AND MICE 


THE BEE-BIRD AND THE BEE- 
KEEPER 
GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


HERE is many a person who attributes 

all his ills to his name, believing that 
had he been given a name other than that 
actually possessed, misfortune might never 
have befallen him., In the feathered world 
the bee-bird might fall in that class. That 
name has brought the family many misfor- 
tunes, and made many an uninformed bee- 
keeper an enemy. 

The bee-bird, known as kingbird by many, 
is widely distributed in the United States. 
Every country boy knows it. 

Many professional bee-keepers claim that 
bee-birds do great damage to their colonies. 
Bee-birds do eat bees, for they are of the fly- 
catcher family. But do they damage the 
apiary or are they beneficial? Let facts 
determine. 

A colony of bees consists of drones, workers 
and a queen. They number from 25,000 to 
100,000. More than 25 per cent of each col- 
ony are drones. Sometimes there are as 
many as 5,000 drones to each square foot of 
comb in the bive. 

Drones do not sting. They gather neither 
honey nor pollen. They are destroyed or 
driven out by the workers whenever the food 
supply runs low. 

Wherever there is an apiary, bee-birds 
gather. Ants, spiders, robber-flies, mosquito 
hawks and mantes gather, too; the ants and 
robber-flies to rob the workers of honey and 
the others to eat the workers. As drones 
have no sting, they are greedily eaten by the 
bee-birds. Ants, spiders, robber-flies, mos- 
quito hawks and mantes meet the same fate. 
This accounts for the large number of bee- 
birds in the trees near any apiary. But why 
ask what would happen, were there no bee- 
birds to aid the bee-keeper? 

The Biological Survey has recently an- 
swered the complaint of the uninformed hee- 
keeper. A total of 665 stomachs were col- 
lected in various parts of the United States, 
but only 22 of that number were found to con- 
tain remains of honey bees. In the 22 stom- 
achs there were 61 bees of which 51 were 
drones, two unidentified and eight workers. 
In the stomachs examined were found 26 
robber flies and an uncounted number of ants, 
mantes, spiders and other insects injurious to 
bees and vegetation. Surely the robber-flies, 
ants and spiders should compensate for the 
eight workers eaten. Sixty- 
two stomachs of the Arkan- 
sas kingbird examined 
yielded only thirty bees of 
which 29 were drones and 
one a worker. 

Should the bee-keeper kill 
the hee-birds? 

There appears to be but 
one answer; that is, no. 
JOHNNIE sat on the pen 
where his father on the day 
before had placed a new 
litter of pigs. “‘How’s your 
pigs, Johnnie?” asked 
Deacon Brown as he passed 
by. To which question 
Johnnie replied: ““They’re 
very well, how’s all your 
folks?” 


—Watchman-Examiner 


THE HARPY EAGLE 
HERBERT BEARDSLEY 


HE harpy eagle is one of the largest and 
most powerful of the hawk-like birds, 
and almost new to the eyes of the general pub- 
lic. The harpy is considered one of the rich 
ornithological prizes of the world, being ex- 
ceedingly rare and seldom seen in captivity. 
The striking and animated picture here shown 
was recently obtained by a bird explorer in 
the interior of Colombia. The specimen is 
young, thought to be a little over two years 
old. It is thirty-eight inches in length. The 
breast is of a resplendent white, which turns 
to blue when fully grown. Thewings, tail, and 
back are dark. 

The surprising owl-like head, having a crest 
of dark gray feathers, is a striking character- 
istic of the bird. 

The harpy frequents the dense jungles and 
forests of Central and South America. He is 
armed and equipped with great weapons of 
defense, and is able to cope with vigorous prey, 
even three times his size and weight. 

The nesting and other habits of this mag- 
nificent bird are very little known. It is said 
to build in the tops of the highest forest trees 
or on rocky cliffs, the nests being repaired and 
used year after year. 

MY GUESTS 
GALLANT and gay, in their doublets of gray 
All at a flash—lile the dartings of flame,— 


Chattering Arabic, African, Indian— 
Certain of springtime, my swallows came! 


Doublets of gray silk, and surcoats of purple, 
And ruffs of russet round each white throat, 

Garmented brave they had crossed the waters, 
Mariners sailing with never a boat! 


Sailing a sea than the bluest deep bluer, 
Vaster to traverse than any which rolls 
Neath kelson of warship, or bilge of trader, 
Betwiat the brinks of the frozen Poles; 


Cleaving the clouds with their moon-edged pin- 
ions 
High over city and vineyard and mart; 
April to pilot then—May tripping after ; 
And each bird’s compass his small stout heart. 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD 
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SHALL WE SAVE THE MUSK-OXEN ? 

LETTER dealing with the danger of ex- 

termination of the musk-oxen in Green- 
land, received from the president of the 
Humane Society of Denmark by the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., was forwarded to Dr. 
W. T. Hornaday, director of the New York 


GREENLAND MUSK-OX 


Zoological Park. Dr. Hornaday is undoubt- 
edly the best authority in the United States 
on this subject, and also in a position to 
do more than any other person toward saving 
the musk-oxen. He drafted and signed an 
agreement. to be signed by zoological park 
and garden directors, pledging the subscribers 
to buy no musk-ox calves from the east coast 
of Greenland for the five-year period between 
May 1, 1926, and May 1, 1931. He seeks to 
have the Denmark Society circulate the agree- 
ment throughout the zoological gardens of 
Europe, while he will attempt to procure for 
it all the signatures possible from directors of 
zoological parks in the United States. 

Dr. Hornaday believes that there are not 
more than 250 musk-oxen now on the main- 
land of North America. Fortunately the 
Canadian Government has adopted practical 
conservation measures in regard to musk-oxen, 
which are permitted to be killed only by 
Indians, Eskimos or half-breeds, and then 
only to prevent starvation. Absolute prohibi- 
tion of the killing of musk-oxen prevails on 
Victoria, Banks and Melville Islands. 

It seems timely for all the humane societies 
and organizations for the conservation of wild 
life, both in Europe and America, to back up 
Dr. Hornaday and the Denmark Humane 
Society in this effort to secure the co-operation 
of all zoological parks to help save the musk- 
oxen from extermination. 


NO WAVES FOR FATHER 


NE mother who considers the marcel 
wave as the most fashionable way of 
dressing the hair, was at work on the job. 

Her little eight-year-old girl was crouched 
on her father’s lap, watching her mother. 
Every once in a while the little fingers would 
slide over the smooth and glossy pate which is 
her father’s. 

“No waves for you, father,” remarked the 
little one, “‘vou’re all beach!” 

—Guide to Nature 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 


PASTURE BARS 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 
THE herd-bells sounded down the glen: 


The kine were coming, coming home! 
T paused, Eliza, at the gate; 

I saw the near-by mountains gleam! 
I called to you across the dusk 

But ne'er a tripping foot-step came ! 
The hearth was cold; the lamp unlit; 

The sheltered cabin not the same! 


My limbs were weary with the toil 
Of broken fields beyond the hill; 
My shoulders lagged; I felt the moil 
Of long brown furrows turning still ! 
I'd hoped to see your tender face 
Beneath the moon-flowers blooming there; 
I'd hoped to see the smiling grace 
Of lifted lips my kiss to share! 


And then the herd-bells sang their song 
Along the dim trail’s winding way, 
While one by one I saw them come 
Against the last red light of day! 
I saw them crowd against the bars, 
Old “Speckle,” “Brindle.” “Crumple- 
Horn”! 
I heard your voice; I felt the stars 
Of fond eyes light my world forlorn! 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, presi- 
dent of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles 
G. Bancroft, director of the First National Bank 
of Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


NINE POUNDS OF POMERANIAN, OWNED 
BY MRS. JESSIE 8. PETTIT FLINT, OREGON 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
(Continued from page 5) 


heritage and that the duty of kindness exiends 
to all the heirs.” 

The Berks County Humane Society, Read- 
ing, presented illustrated lectures on April 16, 
In Pittsburgh the Western Pennsylvania 
Humane Society and the Animal Rescue 
League united in putting out an attractive 
folder calling attention to the “national 
event,” and outlining their activities for the 
Week. Several radio talks were given by 
William F. H. Wentzel and Rev. A. W. §, 
Garden, many lantern slides were used in 
picture houses, posters were displayed on 
trolley cars, wagons, etc., Bands of Mercy 
were organized, and toy balloons were released 
to carry the message of kindness and a return 
card entitling the finder to a free year’s sub- 
scription to Our Dumb Animals. Nineteen of 
these cards were returned with the proper ad- 
dresses, to whom copies of the periodical are 
being mailed. Other special literature was 
circulated, including a four-page folder on 
blinders and other abuses, furnished by Mr. 
J. P. Durkin. 

Michigan 

During the Week at the Alma College 
library, Alma, there was an exhibit of pictures 
of pet animals, and publications on animals, 
including pamphlets, periodicals and books. 
Illinois 

In Aurora, Mrs. Wilson Groshans, humane 
officer, sent out sermons, slides, posters, ete., 
in an earnest effort to secure the co-operation 
of ministers, movie houses and schools. The 
Chicago Daily News on the Saturday before 
the Week, published a series of pictures show- 
ing attractive pets, also a view of Boy Scouts 
laden with baskets of grain for the relief of 
starving birds in winter. Through the efforts 
of Miss Mabel Snyder of Chicago a series of 
radio talks were given from stations WGW, 
WHT. and WHMQ. 

At Hinsdale a Band of Mercy was started 
on Saturday through the efforts of Mrs. Ben- 
Allen Samuel, and considerable publicity was 
obtained in the local press. 

Virginia 

Through the efforts of Miss Blanche Finley 
in rural districts and of Rev. John W. Lemon 
among the Colored population, many Bands 
of Merey were organized. The latter arranged 
a special observance at West Point where great 
enthusiasm was aroused. 

South Carolina 

Governor McLeod issued a Be Kind to 
Animals Week proclamation, State Superin- 
tendent of Education J. H. Hope called upon 
all the teachers to stress consideration of 
dumb animals, and Chief Highway Commis- 
sioner S$. McGowan put out a statement saying 
that his department refused to tolerate cruelty 
to animals engaged in construction work. 
Mayor Stoney of Charleston also issued a proc- 
lamation. As in former years, The Sunday 
News of Charleston, through the interest of 
Mr. H. F. Lewith, issued a special Be Kind to 
Animals Week Supplement with many inter- 
esting features. A great deal of publicity was 
given to the movement in the local press 
through the week. Placards and banners 
were displayed on vehicles and in’ banks, 
business houses and public places. 

The Palmetio Leader of Columbia and many 
other newspapers carried generous notices of 
the Week. Seymour Carroll, noted Colored 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


speaker, addressed the Wilson High school at 
Florence and many other gatherings of stu- 
dents and adults at various places. 


Tennessee 

The Chattanooga Humane Educational 
Society prepared a special program, including 
addresses by Mrs. Richard Hardy, president. 
As a result of one appeal, the Kosmos Club 
went on record as endorsing the national cam- 
paign to abolish steel trapping for fur-bearing 
animals. Mrs. Hardy also appealed to Gov- 
ernor Peay to stop chicken fights in Tennessee, 
and received a reply that the matter would be 
take up by the attorney-general. 


Alabama 

At Hartselle the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion participated in the Week’s activities and 
the local theater ran a slide calling attention 
to the observance. 


Texas 

Special attention was given to Be Kind to 
Animals Week by the Colored population of 
Fort Worth. On Sunday a mass meeting was 
held with ap appropriate sermon and repre- 
sentatives of several schools on the program. 
On Thursday, led by Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, 
five of the schools participated in a pilgrimage 
to the grave of Almon A. Locke, late humani- 
tarian. Oratorical contests and special exer- 
cises were held in many schools. A very suc- 
cessful poster contest in the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades resulted in an exhibition 
of 169 posters. A story telling contest was 
held in the lower grades. One thousand tags, 
bearing a humane message, were distributed 
during the week. 


Washington (State) 

Spokane celebrated the Saturday following 
the Week, with a pet show and parade, start- 
ing at the Monaghan monument, where ad- 
dresses were given by City Commissioner 
Robert Butler and other prominent speakers. 
Mayor Kellogg of Bellingham issued a proc- 
lamation for Humane Sunday and Be Kind to 
Animals Week, and President P. L. Donovan 
of the Boy Scout Council issued daily direc- 
tions for Boy Scouts. D. E. Wiedman, city 
superintendent of schools, had an article on 
the teaching of kindness to animals in the 
Herald, and that newspaper and the Reveille 
co-operated splendidly in giving reports of the 
Week’s activities. Many ministers of all de- 
nominations held special services on Humane 
Sunday. The Parent-Teachers conducted a 
school poster contest, the seventeen winners 
receiving subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals 
as prizes. 

California 

The Latham Foundation at Oakland issued 
a humane poster, stressing the nation-wide 
effort to abolish the steel trap, which was sent 
free on application. 

The San Francisco S. P. C. A. received 
more than 250 inches of press publicity 
during Be Kind to Animals Week, result- 
ing in greatly increased work for the Society. 
Mayor Rolph issued a proclamation which 
was read over the radio from several stations. 
On Wednesday Boy Scouts of the city gave 
special demonstrations of their work in aiding 
animals. Many Scouts and school pupils 
were visitors to the animal hospital of the 
S. P. C. A. during the Week. The state cam- 
paign was in charge of a committee with 
Secretary Matthew McCurrie as chairman. 


The Santa Barbara District was especially 
active in supplying literature to ministers and 
schools in that and several neighboring coun- 
ties. At Santa Monica a Band of Mercy of 
400 members was organized in a Sunday- 
school class in Temple Emanu-El. Henry 
W. Kirby, Boy Scout leader, conducted a 
poster contest. The Federation of Parents 
and Teachers had a special speaker at a meet- 
ing where mention was made of all the schools 
organized for humane work. At Long Beach 
radio talks were given daily under the aus- 
pices of the Humane Society, and many 
feature articles appeared in the daily press. 
The San Diego Humane Society displayed 
200 posters secured from the American 
Humane Education Society, placed special 
literature in all the children’s reading-rooms 
of the city, and conducted a contest for the 
best letters submitted by children on “The 
Story of My Pet,” and one for adults on “Why 
It Pays to Be Kind.” The best letters in both 
contests were published in the local press 
which gave an unusual amount of space to 
humane activities. 
Hawaii 

It is a special pleasure to announce that 
Raymond C. Brown, acting Governor of 
Hawaii, issued a proclamation for Humane 
Sunday and Be Kind to Animals Week. and 
that the Honolulu Advertiser for April 11 
carried a leading editorial entitled: “If Every- 
body Was Kind There Would Be No Cruelty 
in the World.” 


OX CALLS HELP FOR MATE 


N unusual example of devotion of one 
animal to another was displayed at the 
farm of J. S. Anderson in Shelburne, Mass., 
when one of the oxen of the yoke owned by 
Mr. Anderson brought aid to his mate who, 
unknown to the owner, was very sick in the 
pasture three-quarters of a mile away. The 
family were at dinner when they heard an ox 
bellowing in the vard. They paid no atten- 
tion to it at first but when the noise con- 
tinued, they went out to investigate. As soon 
as the ox saw the family he turned around and 
started for the pasture, turning and bellowing 
every little way. The animal’s strange con- 
duct caused the owner to continue following 
him until he came upon the other ox in the 
pasture very ill. A veterinarian was sum- 
moned, who found that the sick animal was 
suffering from indigestion, which was promptly 
relieved. —Greenfield Recorder 


THE LOVE OF DOGS 

HE love for dogs, which has of course 
existed from time out of mind, may be 
looked upon in its present stage as part of that 
wider feeling for brute kind at large, which is a 
distinctive mark of our century. Now, as 
never before, thoughtful and sound-hearted 
men and women everywhere are making the 
protection and comfort of animals their special 
business. It is coming to be felt that the 
humanitarianism which stops short with man, 
ignoring the vast majority of sentient beings 
to whom numerically homo sapiens is utterly 
insignificant, is narrow and arbitrary; that a 
religion which explains satisfactorily God’s 
relation to the mortal race, but leaves all 
lower orders to suffer and to die, is partial and 
by so much unconvincing; that the argument, 

so to say, does not go on all fours. 
RicuarD Burton in “Dogs and Dog Litera 

ture” 


AN ANIMATED BOUQUET 


A NEWSPAPER MAN’S THOUGHTS ON 
THE CAT 
E remember days long ago when we 
were sick in bed, as children some- 
times are; and we think about toast softened 
with water, or milk, and spread with lots of 
butter; and we think of the rain pattering on 
the piazza roof just outside the window; and 
we think about the funny patterns in the wall- 
paper: and about someone with kind eyes and 
a soft hand who came at night and smoothed 
out our hair and smiled, and made us feel that 
being sick was not so bad. And we think, too, 
of a black cat that lay, hour after hour, on the 
white counterpane, and purred, and looked at 
us with its round yellow eves; and was com- 
pany. 
We think of a newspaper man in those days 
who used to come home after midnight, every 
night; and we can hear the furnace door being 
opened, and then the coal shoveled on the fire: 
and we hear him scooping up the range coal 
directly into the hod—he always said it was 
easier to do it that way than to use the coal 
shovel; and we can hear the water running 
through the pipes as he drew a glass of water 
to drink in the kitchen; and we imagined the 
little kerosene lamp he was carrying about; 
and the night lunch he ate all alone at the 
table in the dim dining room; and we knew 
that the black cat was with him, purring ex- 
pectantly and not in vain for a share in the 
lunch, and for a good word, and stroking of its 
fur. 

We think of rainy Sundays, when the house 
was still, and the trees were dripping water on 
the lawn; and of the distant church bells; and 
books about; and a piano on which we tried 
to pick out tunes a note at a time; and of the 
fragrance of matting in wet weather; and of 
paintings all about on the walis; and puzzles 
to do; and in the picture is a cat that follows 
us about the silent house and rubs up against 
our thin little legs and keeps us from being 
lonesome. 

Epwarp E. Wuirttna in Boston Herald 


I'VE never seen a purple cow, 
And I never hope to see one; 

But by the purple milk we get 
Im certain there must be one. 


—University of Nebraska Awgwan 


ANTICIPATING what we know today as 
humane education, Tennyson wrote years ago: 
Were half the power that fills the earth with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, ete. 

3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and eighty-one new Bands of 


Mercy were reported in April. Of these, 108 
were in schools of Rhode Island; 79 each in 
schools of Georgia and Texas; 60 in schools 
of Pennsylvania; 50 in schools of South 
Carolina; 41 in schools of Massachusetts; 
39 in schools of Virginia; six in Canada; four 
in schools of Tennessee; three in California; 
two each in New York, Delaware, Washing- 
ton and Syria; and one each in New Jersey, 
Florida, Mexico and South America. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 156,043 


FOR PITTSBURGH BOYS AND GIRLS 


HROUGH the Animal Rescue League 

of Pittsburgh, Penn., the Board of 
Education of that city was supplied recently 
with 4,500 Band of Mercy pledge cards and 
an equal number of Band of Mercy Be Kind 
to Animals buttons for distribution in con- 
nection with humane educational work being 
carried on in the schools there. 


DOG OWES LIFE TO BOYS 
BAND OF MERCY was organized 


recently in Union grade school, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Among the members are the boys 
referred to in this incident, taken from a 
local newspaper: 

“Don’t shoot Don!” 

Thus a delegation of Eighteenth Street boys 
addressed Motorcycle Officer James E. Stan- 
ley, of the Wheeling police department. 

“Don,” be it known, is a dog. Not the 
property of any particular individual, but a 
sort of neighborhood dog. He was formerly 
owned by an Eighteenth Street family, but 
the family moved away and left “Don” be- 
hind—deserted but by no means friendless, 
because the boys of the neighborhood imme- 
diately adopted him. 

But “Don” didn’t have a license—some- 
thing which a man-made law declares he must 
have if he desires to live. Hence the visita- 
tion to Stanley. The dog law was in effect. 

One little tad, the spokesman of the group, 
explained to the officer that the boys were 
taking up a collection to buy a license for 
Don, and that they could raise the needed 
amount if only the policeman would postpone 
the execution for a few days. 

There will be no execution. 

“Don isn’t going to be shot,” Policeman 
Stanley declared. 


To refrain from overhandling a pet puppy 
or kitten is ‘at once an act of pity and a lesson 
in self-restraint for the child. 


~~ 


GHAREFY BAND OF MERCY, ORGANIZED BY RIDA HIMADI, AMONG THE 


AN ODD APARTMENT-HOUSE 
MARY H. WADE 
(A true story) 


KIND-HEARTED man, living in a 

little village on Long Island, had a 
garden which was his heart’s delight. As 
time passed he found that a great number of 
birds visited the garden. They seemed to 
enjoy it as much as its owner, but for a differ- 
ent reason; they were able to obtain there 
many a delicious meal of worms and insects. 

“I do believe I care most for the purple 
martins that have traveled so far from their 
winter home in South America,” thought the 
owner of the garden as he studied his bird- 
guests. “They have such beautiful plumage; 
their cries are sweet; and above all, they are 
cleanly in their habits. Yes, I am sure I like 
them best.” 

One day a happy thought came to this man. 
“Tl build houses for the purple martins,”’ he 
declared. ‘“‘Since many of them arrive here 
early every spring and are devoted friends 
into the bargain, I'll make one house big 
enough to accommodate seventy families. 
When they appear—it will be in March—they 
will rejoice, I'm thinking, to find a place 
awaiting them in which they can set up 
housekeeping without delay.” 

When the fifteenth day of March came 
round, an advance guard of purple martins 
arrived, according to the man’s expectations, 
and Jo! they found a well-built apartment- 
house standing open, ready for their occu- 
pancy. It was three stories in height, with a 
hallway extending through the middle of each 
floor. On the first and second of these floors 
there were thirty openings, fifteen on each 
side, into as many tiny rooms. The third 
floor, being under a pitched roof, contained 
only ten such rooms. Around the house ex- 
tended a wide veranda, a suitable place for 
baby birds to take the air and gain courage 
for their first flights. 

Two days after the appearance of the first- 
comers, the rest of the flock arrived and 
immediately took possession of the fine new 
quarters prepared for them. Every one of 
these separate apartments shortly became the 
resting place of a mother martin where, free 
from disturbance, she proceeded to lay her 
eggs, and, with the father bird’s assistance, 


DRUZES IN SYRIA 


fed and tended the hungry babies that in due 
course of time broke their way out of their 
shells. 

Such a busy place as that garden became! 
Such a flying and fluttering about among 
the trees and shrubs of the devoted parents, 
since purple martins obtain all their food when 
on the wing! 

The kind friend who had given them their 
home ‘spent happy hours in watching them. 
The summer days passed quickly, and by the 
fifteenth of August every one of the little 
birdlings had gained strength enough to fly 
and provide for itself. Then it was that the 
flock, larger by far than when it had arrived 
in the spring time, gathered together outside 
their apartment house, and spreading their 
wings, flew away into the South as straight 
as an arrow takes its course. 

The owner of the garden felt sad as they 
disappeared from his sight. But he com- 
forted himself with the thought: ‘They'll 
come again next year, and it will surely be 
on the fifteenth day of March. I will close 
up their bouse at once and not till the time 
comes for their return shall it be opened. 
But oh! how glad I shall be to see them once 
more!” 


ANIMAL HEROISM 


N Associated Press dispatch relates that 

at a fire in a bird and animal store 

a baboon, after breaking open the door of his 

cage, rescued a kitten and bore it to safety. 

The same report relates that in another cage 

the fireman found a mother monkey crouched 

over her young and insensible from smoke. 

When she was removed the young were found 

under her alive, and the mother was later 
revived. 

Humanity must needs look to its laurels 
when it comes to heroism. Animals from their 
subconscious mind often do things that human 
beings, with their so-called reasoning power, 
cannot understand. Some of the things they 
do take the nature of heroism or they may take 
the nature of fidelity or faithfulness to a trust. 
Comparisons may not be altogether pleasant, 
but can we say that the average human is 
superior to the average dog, for instance, in 
the fidelity displayed in carrying out his duties 
as he sees them? Let’s not talk about it! 

—The Flower Grower 
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WHAT ONE SPIDER CAUGHT ON THE WING 
GERTRUDE C. MILLS 


N the warmer countries spiders grow to a larger size and 

some of them spin mammoth webs of great beauty. 

In a southern California town there lived a spider who 
quite regularly spun his big web between a Cherokee rose 
trellis and a clothes-line post. 

The family who owned the rose trellis and the post used 
often to notice the beauty of the web, which measured nearly 
three feet across. 

One eventful morning the voice of the mother of the family 
rang out vibrantly. It carried an urgent summons to each 
hearer to come at once. They came and this is what the 
delighted group saw: 

A background of glossy green Cherokee rosebush leaves 
washed fresh with morning dew. Before this the wide silvery 
gray web of the spider all hung with dewdrops that sparkled 
like diamonds in the sunshine. Towards the upper middle of 
the web—now catch your breath as they did—hung a littie 
yellow bird, caught by his wing-tips. It was almost too ex- 
quisite—the golden bird like a heart of the golden morning 
against his background of shimmering gray and glossy green! 
Indeed, it seemed unbelievable that a spider’s web could hold 
him. 

The family filled their eyes for a long minute with the lovely 
picture and then the warm-hearted mother, who could never 
see any difficulty without trying to relieve it, took a step 
forward. She was going to tear the web and let the pretty 
little prisoner free. 

The disturbing move was all that was needed. With an 
exultant chirp the bird broke from his bonds and flew quickly 
out of sight. 

He left a bright memory which, after all, the family felt they 
owed to the spider! 


Have you not sometimes wished for the above 
to happen ? 


ME 
JIM POE 


HE birds are in the walnut-tree, 
They seem to be a part of me. 
They sing and flit, and flit and sing; 
They seem to say to me: “‘’Tis spring.” 
The sun is shining everywhere, 
And everything is bright and fair. 


The grass so green upon the hill, 

The wind so soft and sweetly still, 
The sun’s soft rays so softly shed, 

The soft, soft blue above my head, 

The birds, their songs, the walnut-tree, 
It takes them all to make me me! 


“GRAND-DAD” THE HERON 
WILLARD D. MORGAN 


LD “Grand-Dad” belonged to the heron family during 

his flying days, but some thoughtless hunter shot and 
broke his wing, and so his present days have become more 
domesticated. Grand-Dad belongs to the boys on the 3M 
Ranch in Imperial Valley, where he dominates his rights over 
two cats, seven dogs, and a pet pig, as well as the chickens 
and ducks. These collie pups were not long in realizing 
that it didn’t pay to act up around this heron, especially 
when his long beak and neck came after them. 

It is an amusing sight to see Grand-Dad stalking slowly 
about the ranch yards in a lordly manner, utterly unconcerned 
with the world, except when someone disturbs him. 

At times Grand-Dad will stand perfectly still for a long time, 
apparently meditating on his last meal of water bugs, crickets, 
or occasionally something from the house. He seems to 
show his appreciation to the 3M Ranch boys by his faithful- 
ness in keeping order among the various barnyard creatures. 
To Grand-Dad a rooster fight is one of the worst sins of the 
farm, and a well-directed peck from his long bill is enough 
to stop any ambitious cockerel. And so Grand-Dad main- 
tains his title from day to day on the 3M Ranch. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FOUNTAIN 
To the Humane Society 
MARY E. MONTZ 


I STAND behind the fount all day, 
And watch the folks that come our way; 
I see the pigeons light to drink 

Then fly away quick as a wink, 

Half through, for their attentive ear 
Records some danger drawing near. 

A timid cat will venture out 

And cautiously she'll peer about, 

Then lap with joy the bubbling stream 
That's sweeter now than any cream; 

A dog will scamper gaily round 

And seek the pleasant, well-soaked ground; 
He may cavort about at first, : 
But soon he'll halt and quench his thirst; 
And many a weary man will stop 

To quaff the oft-refreshing drop; 

The horses, too, walk slowly up. 

Eager for the welcomed sup 

That lifts the burden of the day; 

O Driver! Listen to me, pray! 

A horse drinks slowly, sometimes stops— 
He loves to feel the cooling drops 

That linger on his dusty lips— 

Then turns again and slowly sips. 

Be sure, good man, your horse is through 
Before you drive him off with you; 

He'll give you service in return 

If you will but this lesson learn. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


ALL AROUND ROBIN HOOD’S BARN, Walter 
A. Dyer. 

As a writer of dog stories the author of this new 
volume has specialized frequently in this literary 
field. His rank and reputation might safely rest 
on such books as “Pierrot, Dog of Belgium,” 
“Many Dogs There Be,” or “Gulliver the Great,” 
not to mention a half dozen others, in all of which 
dog-loving readers recognize a superior brand of 
animal fiction and fact. 

Twenty-four interesting specimens, representing 
as many different breeds, are the canine characters 
about whom Mr. Dyer writes in as many chapters. 
And the scene of all these episodes is laid in Maple- 
doram, typical New England village, which we can 
readily picture as the author’s own home. Hence 
his acquaintance and understanding and insight 
into dog nature. Of each and all these intelligent 
and devoted friends of man he has interpreted and 
well told more than a score of engrossing tales. 
Others may have produced more, but few have 
written better about the dog. Some of Mr. Dyer’s 
animal stories rank among the finest in the lan- 
guage. 

The volume is illustrated with pictures by Charles 
Livingston Bull, distinguished animal-painter, who 
has done thirty or more dogs for the book in color 
and many in black and white, airedales, spaniels, 
poodles, dogs of every kind. 

204 pp. $5 net. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. 


DOGS YOU'D LIKE TO MEET, Rowland Johns. 


Another volume of short and select stories in 
praise of dogs is by an English author. It recounts 
many wonderful deeds performed by these animals, 
who have times without number braved the perils 
of fire and flood, of storm and shipwreck, of count- 
less dangers, for those whom they love and trust 
or whose life and property they are called upon to 
protect. 

It is a long recital of canine achievements that 
cannot fail to stir the reader’s sympathy and compe! 
his admiration, while the numerous illustrations 
of many staunch and loyal specimens serve well to 
make the volume an ideal gift book for all who love 
the dog. 


210 pp. 6s, net. Methuen & Co., Ltd., London. 


Prints of the Humane Film 


The Bell of Atri 


have recently been purchased by the Latham Foundation for the 
Promotion of Humane Education, Inc., Oakland, California, the 
Illinois Humane Society, 1145 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
and the Detroit Teachers College, Detroit, Michigan. 


No better investment could be made by any Society or Institution wishing to 
present a clean, beautiful moving picture with a telling lesson in humaneness. 


Special low rates for rental until September |, 1926. For terms, 
both for sale and rental, address 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


GOD'S GIFT TO MAN 


DD. TWITCHELL 


HEN God gave the horse to man His 

gift consisted of much more than that 
of a beast of burden. He gave a creature 
whose nobility has ever found its expression 
in giving. The horse has given mankind 
more than can be estimated. He has given 
to his master fidelity. This has proved itself 
when he has stood for hours patiently waiting 
for him, even though cold and hungry. He 
has given his strength for whatever task it 
has been most needed. He has used _ this 
strength always for good. By means of it 
men have cleared lands, builded cities, homes, 
libraries, universities, railways and highways 
of many kinds, plowed and harrowed the soil 
for crops, and harvested these crops and car- 
ried them to market. 

Progress and success have been made pos- 
sible through his strength, yet with his 
strength have been joined, when man has given 
him kindly treatment, gentleness and tender- 
ness. With wonderful courage he has borne 
his master among the shot and shell of the 
battlefield. With rare devotion he has time 
and again stood over this master when he has 
fallen wounded from his back. With intelli- 
gence beyond human ken, he has averted 
accidents and prevented tragedies. 

He has added to the beauty of the world the 
gloss of his dappled skin, the luminous depth 
of his eyes, the shimmer of his mane and tail, 
the grace of his limbs and the curve of his 
neck, 

He is responsive to a word of affection or of 
command. Iil-fed, ill-housed, ill-treated, with 
aching muscles, footsore and weary he toils 
on, giving to mankind loyalty and an example 
of unfailing service. 

The horse is, and always has been, a blessing 
to all races. He has given the same true and 
honorable service to the dark-skinned Arab 
of the desert and to the Indian that he has 
given to the white race. He has served as 
faithfully the peasant woman who has hitched 
him to the plow as the Emperor who has ridden 
proudly on his back at the head of his army. 


“Give me a little water many times a 
day, when the heat is intense, but not 
much at a time if I am warm; if you want 
me to keep well don’t water me too soon 
after I have eaten,” urges the Horse. 


MRS. BOWDEN AGAIN PRESIDENT 


T the annual meeting of the Jacksonville 
Humane Society, held in April, Mrs. R. 
Fleming Bowden was elected president for the 
sixth consecutive year. This is a deserved 
recognition for efficient work. Last year was 
an unusually eventful one for the Society. At 
times an extra man was employed to assist 
the regular agent in gathering up unwanted 
animals and relieving distressed ones. The 
number of calls made to investigate animal 
suffering was 2,148. With all other activities 
the agents visited all stores where baby chicks 
were sold and got the dealers to promise co- 
operation with the Society. Both the presi- 
dent’s and the agents’ report show a_ vast 
amount of work accomplished on a very limited 
income. The Society shares neither in the 
community chest nor in the city budget and is 
deserving of much better financial support. 
Florida residents in the vicinity of Jackson- 
ville will do well to look into the needs of this 
growing and active Humane Society. 


EXCESS BAGGAGE 
ALICE J. CLEATOR 


THE “‘stylish ladies”’ say they hate hot weather, 
Yet drag their furs around where all may see. 
If it were not pathetic, altogether, 
°T would be amusing inconsistency. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 


United States. 


Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to FRANCIS 
H. ROWLEY, 180 Longwood Avenue, “Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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